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Wind,  Weather  Plays  Havoc 
With  Flags  Flown  in  A.lberta 


Flying  the  Union  Jack  above  the 
Alberta  Government  Buildings  is 
an  expensive  proposition  in  some 
areas  of  the  province.  Figures 
show  that  flags  have  to  be  re- 
placed more  frequently  in  the 
windy  south  than  in  central  and 
northern  Alberta. 

An  average  of  184  flags  are  used 
annually  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  These  are 
flown  on  49  buildings,  16  of  which 
are  in  Edmonton.  Flown  day  and 
night  the  flags  are  lowered  only  to 
be  changed,  or  flown  at  half-mast 
upon  instruction  from  the  Executive 
Council. 

All  Union  Jacks  flown  over 
Government  buildings  are  made  of 
nylon.  The  six  foot  size,  costing 
$7.40  each  is  most  common,  flown 
over  38  buildings.  Seven  12-foot 
flags,  costing  $38.00  each,  and  foin: 
four-foot-six-inch  costing  $5.75 
each,  also  fly  over  Government 
structures.  Total  flag  cost  in  1956 
amounted  to  $570.20. 

Union  Jack  flown  over  the  Fort 
Macleod  Travel  Bureau  is  replaced 
ten  times  a  year  while  the  Leth- 
bridge  Court  House  flag  is  changed 
six  times  yearly.    In  other  areas  of 


.  .  .  ten  a  year  .  .  . 

the  province  they  are  replaced  from 
three  to  four  times  each  year. 

A  Union  Jack  is  flown  over 
each  Alberta  Government  Building. 
Where  several  Government  build- 
ings are  closely  grouped  only  one 
flag  is  flown,  over  the  dominant 
building.  • 


List  Shows 
Motel  Rating 

A  revised  "Accommodation  Book- 
let" for  the  assistance  of  travellers 
in  Alberta  will  be  issued  shortly 
by  the  Travel  Bureau  of  the  Al- 
berta Government. 

The  booklet  will  embody  restdts 
of  the  inspection  and  grading  of 
motels  undertaken  this  year  by  the 
department.  All  motels  will  be 
listed  under  a  star  system  with  four 
star  as  luxury  grading. 

Included  in  the  booklet  will  also 
be  listings  of  trailer  courts,  camp 
grounds  and  hotels  in  Alberta. 

The  ratings  are  set  on  a  basis 
comparable  with  those  in  British 
Columbia,      Saskatchewan,  and 


Manitoba.  Thus  the  traveller  will 
have  a  similar  standard  on  which 
to  judge  his  accommodation  right 
across  the  western  provinces.  • 

Sand  Bags  Held 
Ready  for  Flood 

Relatively  mild  winter  and  light 
snow  fall  has  all  but  wiped  out 
threats  of  serious  spring  flooding 
in  Alberta  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years. 

The  Department  of  Highways 
workshops  in  Edmonton  and  Cal- 
gary, however,  have  on  stock  more 
than  100,000  burlap  bags,  used  in 
sand  bagging  operations.  Last  year 
an  estimated  6,000  bags  were  sent 
out  to  flood  ravaged  communities 


Fishing  Rules 
Include  Map 

Summary  of  angling  regulations 
for  1957  have  been  made  available 
to  the  public.  The  regulations  are 
distributed  by  the  Fisheries  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  are  available  at  all  post 
offices  and  all  sports  goods  stores 
where  licenses  are  sold. 

The  summary  of  the  angling 
regulations  this  year  contain  two 
maps  which  show  screams  closed  to 
angling  along  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Rockies,  and  a  sketch  map  of 


lakes  and  reservoirs  planted  with 
trout. 

Two  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  this  year's  regula- 
tions. The  possession  or  use  of 
live  fish  for  bait  is  prohibited  and 
the  provision  setting  an  "angling 
day"  as  one  hour  before  sunrise 
until  two  hours  after  sunset  has 
been  deleted. 

Again  this  year  there  will  be  no 
closed  season  on  game  fishing,  al- 
tliough  per  day  catch  limits  and 
size  limits  are  effective  in  some 
instances. 

Fishermen  are  reminded  an 
angling  permit  is  required  by  all 
persons  over  sixteen  \ea.rs  of  age.  • 


Legislature  Honors  Rink 


Alberta's  Dominion  Brier  Curling  Champions,  the  Matt  Baldwin  rink 
of  Edmonton,  were  formallv  honored  in  the  Alberta  Legislature 
recentiy.  Colored  photographs  of  famed  provincial  scenic  spots 
were  presented  to  members  of  the  rink.  House  Speaker  Hon.  Peter 
Dawson  is  seen  presenting  a  picture  to  skip  Baldwin.  Other  members 
of  the  rink  were  Bill  Price,  Gord  Hax  nes  and  Art  Kleimne\  er.  Look- 
ing on  are  J.  Hai-per  Prowse,  Opposition  Leader,  and  Premier 
E.  C.  Manning. 


in  a  three-week  period  in  April. 

The  burlap  bags  are  available  to 
all  municipalities. 

In  some  southern  areas  near  Cal- 
gary and  Lethbridge,  the  supply  of 


moisture  is  considered  to  be  seri- 
ously short.  Snow  has  been  cff 
the  ground  in  the  southern  part  ci 
the  province  for  more  than  a 
month.  ®- 
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Prepare 
Garden 
Plots 


Few,  if  any,  home  owners  have 
spring  gardening  plans  that  will 
approach  the  magnitude  facing 
the  provincial  government's  Public 
Works  Department  in  beautifying 
many  scattered  acres.  The  green- 
house staff  of  the  Department  each 
year  grows  more  than  120,000 
plants  of  the  annual  variety.  They 
are  used  at  points  such  as  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Red  Deer  and  other 
places  where  provincial  buildings 
are  located.  Some  are  shipped  as 
far  north  as  Plamondon  and  as  far 
south  as  Coutts  on  the  international 
border. 

Work  and  planning  of  the  green- 
house staff  are  on  a  year-round 
basis.  They  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  new  strains  and  varieties 
that  will  provide  more  color  con- 
trast. Using  a  map  of  the  flower 
beds  and  borders  to  be  planted,  the 
staff  draws  up  a  planting  program 
which  will  mingle  multi-hued  blos- 
soms for  best  effect.  This  is  done 
with  an  eye  to  incoi-porating  new 
schemes  for  each  site  from  year  to 
year. 

The  whole  program  begins  tak- 
ing shape  the  previous  fall  with 
propagation.  For  example  thou- 
sands of  cuttings  of  geraniums  are 
made  from  outdoor  plants  in  mid- 
September.  These  "slips"  are  placed 
in  flower  pots  and  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  over  winter.  With  the 
advent  of  wann  weather  the 
"hardening"  process   of  the  now 
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J.  Schroder  is  shown  watering  some  of  the  plants  now  growing  in 
the  greenhouses,  ready  to  be  set  out  in  the  spring. 


early  mature  plarrts  begins.  Un- 
disturbed in  their  pots,  the  plants 
are  placed  in  nearby  hotbeds 
which  are  steam  heated,  the  same 
as  the  greenhouse.  A  few  weeks 
later  they  are  moved  once  more  to 
adjacent  coldframes  where  the  final 
conditioning  takes  place.  No  arti- 
ficial heat  and  only  a  minimum  of 
cover  protection  are  provided.  After 
a  few  davs  they  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting directlv  from  pot  to  flower 
bed. 

Nimierous  other  varieties  are 
grown  from  seedings  in  the  green- 
house during  March.  They  too 
follow  a  similar  trail  to  flower  beds. 

Among  the  main  varieties  grown 
are  marigolds,  snapdragons  of  three 
classes,  tagetes,  allysum  and  lobelia. 
Others  range  all  the  way  to  the 
delicate  new  tuberous  begonia.  The 
various  combinations  and  advanced 
propagation  provide  riotous  bloom- 
ing beds  from  early  June  right 
through  to  fall. 


Transplanting  usually  starts  dur- 
ing the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
May.  A  12-man  crew  carries  out 
the  Edmonton  program  in  progres- 
sive stages.  Because  of  frost 
menace,  hardier  plants  such  as 
snapdragons  and  pansies  are  put 
out  first.  Other  varieties  follow  in 
order  of  hardiness. 

Some  50  cubic  yards  of  virgin 
topsoil  are  used  in  the  greenhouse 
each  year,  in  addition  to  fertilizers, 
sand,  flower  pots  and  thousands  of 
gallons  of  water  during  the  winter 
growing  season.  Coupled  with  the 
watering  and  tilling  program  need- 
ed to  keep  the  plants  flourishing 
outdoors,  the  annual  beautification 
project  is  an  extensive  one.  The 
greatest  return  it  pays  is  the 
pleasure  mirrored  in  the  faces  of 
countless  sightseers  attracted  by  the 
riotous  display  of  color  from  spring 
to  fall.  • 


Winter  Work  on  Bridge 


The  hazardous  highway  and  railway  bridge  spanning  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  at  Fort  Saskatchewan  will  be  eliminated  with 
the  completion  of  the  1,100  foot  deck  type  steel  truss  bridge  shown 
above.  Construction  on  the  bridge  was  started  in  November  of  1955 
and  has  been  carried  on  through  two  winters.  It  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  September  of  this  year  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$850,000.  The  bridge,  being  built  entirely  by  the  Alberta  Department 
of  Highway,  has  a  28-foot  clear  roadway  with  no  overhead  members. 


WITHIN  OUR 
BORDERS 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publi- 
cation designed  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  Province  with  the 
administration  and  services  of  the 
Alberta  Government. 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the 
republishing  of  any  material,  but  a 
credit  line  would  be  appreciated. 

Notice  of  change  of  address  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  mailing  ad- 
dress label  on  the  front  of  this  issue. 
No  charge  is  made  for  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  and  new  readers  are  in- 
vited to  forward  their  names  and 
addresses  to:  "Within  Our  Borders," 
Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Approve 
Majority  of 
Decisions 

The  Alberta  Provincial  Planning 
Advisory  Board  last  year  held  49 
hearings  and  handled  165  disputes 
arising  from  disagreements  between 
the  requirements  of  city,  town  or 
village  zoning  bylaws  and  wants  of 
individuals  or  groups.  The  board 
upheld  city  or  municipality  rulings 
in  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
cases. 

The  board  hears  appeals  from 
individuals  or  property  owners  who 
object  to  rulings  made  by  munici- 
pal councils  on  various  matters 
arising  under  the  Town  and  Rural 
Planning  Act.  Zoning  bylaws  and 
interim  development  bylaws  have 
been  the  subjects  of  most  appeals. 

Decisions  of  municipal  authori- 
ties on  service  station  applications 
are  appealed  most  often,  either  by 
the  applicants  or  persons  objecting. 
Other  cases  heard  frequently  are 
sub-division  appeals  and  applica- 
tions to  reclassify  property  from  an 
ordinary  residential  district  to  a 
high  density  residential  district,  or 
from  residential  to  commercial 
property. 

During  the  past  year  23  of  78 
service  station,  changes  of  use  and 
sub-division  appeals  heard  were  ap- 
proved. In  those  cases  the  find- 
ings and  decisions  of  the  board 
concurred  with  municipal  decisions. 

Sixty-seven  of  74  re-zoning  ap- 
plications were  approved,  in  some 
cases  subject  to  modification  or 
compliance  with  special  conditions. 
Re-zoning  decisions  also  concurred 
in  the  main  with  municipal  rulings. 

All  persons  interested  in  any 
appeal  or  application  are  given 
everv  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  to  the  board. 

During  public  hearings  the  ap- 
pellant is  allowed  to  present  his 
case  first.  Municipal  bodies  fol- 
low with  their  views.  Persons  or 
groups  objecting  are  heard  last.  The 
appellant  is  allowed  a  rebuttal,  as 
are  the  objectors  in  some  cases. 

In  order  to  ensure  fair  rulings 
members  of  the  Planning  Advisory 
Board  inspect  the  sites  or  areas 
questioned  prior  to  handing  down 
their  decision.  The  ruling  is  bind- 
ing in  all  planning  matters  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

The  work  of  the  board  and  num- 
ber of  cases  handled  increased 
sharply  over  1955  when  75  cases 
were  heard.  The  number  of  appeals 
are  expected  to  drop  when  the  city 
of  Calgary  enacts  its  zoning  by- 
law. • 
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fExecutives  Broaden  Knowledge, 
i^^^t  Unique  Seminar  at  Banff  Jj 

activities.  Majority  attending  and 
paying  the  $200  fee,  are  recom- 
mended and  sponsored  by  the  com- 
panies with  which   thev   are  as- 


The  demands  of  commerce  on 
the  available  supply  of  executive 
manpower  in  Alberta,  and  in 
Canada,  are  increasingly  severe. 
The  situation  has  been  felt  keenly 
in  this  province  with  the  rapid 
expansion  of  industry  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  the  Dominion. 

Worth  of  an  executive  depends 
not  only  on  his  formal  education. 
It  is  also  dependent  on  his  back- 
ground of  experience,  self-earned 


sociated.  A  few  attend  on  their 
own  cognizance.  Age  of  students 
ranges  from  25  to  45.  There's 
little  inclination  for  relaxation  dur- 
ing the  course.  The  men  are  there 
to  learn,  and  lectures  and  discus- 
sions groups,  formal  or  informal,  go 
on  day  and  night. 


Administrative  and  financial  controls  are  being  probed  by  this 
discussion  group,  held  after  formal  class  hours  at  the  Executive 
Development  course  at  Banff. 


or  gained  through  exchange  with 
others  in  kindred  or  opposed  fields 
of  endeavor.  Recognition  of  this 
situation  brought  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Executive  Development 
Short  Course  by  the  University  of 
Alberta  Extension  Department.  The 
course,  of  two  weeks  duration,  is 
held  annually  at  the  Banff  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  This  year  was  the 
fourth  such  session,  held  from 
March  18  to  30. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  forty 
and  candidates  are  required  to  have 
a   definite   status   in  commercial 


Instructors  include  those  from 
the  university  and  experts  from  the 
field  of  commerce  and  industry. 
While  the  first  year's  course  closely 
adhered  to  accounting  procedures, 
the  demands  from  executives  all 
across  Canada  for  an  extended  cur- 
riculum has  resulted  in  gradual  ex- 
tension of  field  of  instruction. 
Administrative  and  financial  con- 
trol, human  relations,  corporation 
finance  and  company  law,  and  in- 
dustrial relations  and  labor  manage- 
ment, are  the  basis  of  this  year's 
course. 


Professor  J.  D.  Campbell  is  shown  dealing  with  one  of  the  finer 
aspects  of  company  financing  in  one  of  the  classrooms  at  the  Banff 
School  of  Fine  Arts  executive  school.  Tables  and  desks  are  aligned 
in  a  U-shape  about  the  lecturer,  thereby  encouraging  inter-student 
discussion. 


A  trio  of  students  at  the  school  contiuiR'  their  inorniiijj,  disi  u.-,sk,i, 
with  the  Hon.  Donald  Cameron,  school  director,  at  luncli  time. 
Thev  are,  from  left  to  right,  F.  M.  Pardee,  a  gas  comparn  executixe, 
of  Edmonton;  Senator  Cameron,  T.  C.  Knowles,  personnel  director. 
Copper  Mountain,  B.C.,  and  E.  Newman,  citv  commi.ssioner,  of 
Red  Deer,  Alberta. 


Instructors  include  Prof.  J.  D. 
Campbell,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Accounting  at  the  University  of 
Alberta;  Prof.  T.  J.  Barnowe, 
former  Associate  Professor  of 
Human  Relations  and  Administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, and  now  operating  his  own 
consulting  business;  M.  Frank 
Bruton,  of  the  firm  of  A.  E.  Ames 
and  Co.  dealing  with  financing 
enterprise;  and  in  the  field  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  and  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  are  J.  Howard 
Kelly,  Q.C.  of  Calgary  and  K.  A. 
Pugh,  chairman  of  the  Alberta 
Board  of  Industrial  Relations  and 


is  handled  in  20  hours  of  formal 
classroom  instruction  and  seven 
hours  in  stud\'  groups.  Financing 
enterprise  calls  for  nine  hours  of 
class  talk  and  three  hours  stud\' 
group  discussions,  while  the  indus- 
trial relations  end  of  the  short 
course  calls  for  nine  hours  of  class- 
room work  and  three  of  discussions. 

Instruction  is  not  alwaws  formal. 
As  with  most  gatherings  where  men 
with  leadei'ship  and  executive 
ability  gather,  there  are  many  in- 
formal and  impromptu  discussions 
in  the  evenings  after  studv  periods. 
The  interchange  of  information  be- 
tween men  of  one  indnstr\  with 


A  pre-bedtime  "bull  session"  is  enjoyed  by  a  quartet  of  executives 
attending  the  school.  They  are,  left  to  right,  George  Kellam,  gas 
company  executive,  of  Calgary;  W.  F.  Byers,  production  engineer,  of 
Edmonton;  M.  F.  Bruton,  of  Calgary,  one  of  the  instructors  at  the 
course;  and  John  Fisher,  gas  company  engineer,  of  Lethbridge. 


the  Apprenticeship  Board. 

Value  of  the  course  is  endorsed 
by  all  businesses.  Roster  of  past 
attendance  has  shown  that  many 
firms  have  sent  one  or  two  men 
to  each  course,  and  enrolment  is 
annually  at  the  limit  of  the  school's 
capacity. 

There  is  no  time  for  lolling 
about.  Administrative  controls 
takes  18  hours  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion plus  seven  hours  in  study 
groups.    The  human  relations  field 


those  of  another,  and  the  contacts 
so  made,  are  of  real  value  to  the 
students  after  returning  to  their 
regular  company  duties. 

The  course  is  unique  in  Canada. 
It  has  drawn  men  from  all  the 
western  provinces,  and  many  from 
eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  This  year,  the  enrolment 
featured  a  young  lady,  from  Van- 
couver, who  joined  the  school  as 
an  individual,  not  sponsored  bv  any 
company.  • 
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Aerial  Survey  of  Game  Determines  Next  Season's  Bag 


An  aerial  big  game  survey  under- 
taken in  recent  weeks  by  biologists 
of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  Game  Branch  will  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  game  man- 
agement plans  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. The  survey,  predominantly 
an  elk  and  moose  count,  was  con- 
ducted in  the  area  lying  west  of  the 
No.  2  highwav  from  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  to  Highway  16. 
Deer  and  Rockv  Mountain  Sheep 
were  also  tallied. 

Success  of  an  aerial  survey  de- 
pends largely  on  snow  and  weather 
conditions.  Snow  depth  of  two  to 
three  feet  is  considered  ideal  as 
animals  are  difficult  to  see  from  the 
air  on  uncovered  ground. 

Topographv  dictates  the  type  of 
survey  undertaken.  In  flat,  prairie 
country  "transects"  are  flown.  Here 
the  pilot  flies  in  lines  a  set  distance 
apart  at  a  height  of  approximately 
300  feet.  The  biologist  counts  the 
number  of  big  game  animals  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  plane  on 
each  side.     From  this  total,  the 


When  this  information  is  tabu- 
lated a  herd  management  plan  may 
be  instituted.  An  example  of  such 
a  plan  is  the  management  of  the 
elk  herd  in  the  Carbondale  area  of 
the  Crowsnest  Forest  Reserve.  In 
the  year  prior  to  1953  the  district 
was  closed  to  hunters  and  the  elk 
population  grew  to  about  1,300 
head.  As  a  result  of  over-popula- 
tion manv  animals  were  not  able 
to  obtain  winter  nourishment  and 
died  of  malnutrition.  Females  who 
did  survive  the  winters  were  too 
weak  to  calve.  Other  animals  left 
their  natural  winter  habitat,  damag- 
ing ranchers'  and  farmers'  winter 
cattle  feed. 

Game  Branch  Officials  decided 
to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  herd. 
In  1954  an  open  season  was  de- 
clared on  male  and  female  elk  in 
the  Carbondale  area.  Within  10 
days  more  than  2,000  hunters  har- 
vested 700  elk. 

The  district  now  has  a  far 
smaller  elk  population  than  in  1953. 
However,   grazing  conditions  are 


Game  Biologist  George  Mitchell,  left,  Lethbridge  Pilot  Jack  Harker 
and  Lawrence  Scheffelmiar,  Fish  and  Game  Officer  of  Pincher  Creek, 
plot  a  course  they  flew  on  a  big  game  aerial  survey  conducted  in  the 
Crowsnest  Forest  Reserve  area  early  in  March. 


minimum  number  of  animals  in  a 
specified  area  can  be  calculated 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  foothills  and  forests  reserves, 
broken  by  north-south  ridges,  flight 
at  a  constant  level  is  impossible  and 
an  "absolute"  count  is  taken.  Ob- 
servers follow  the  ridges  and  water- 
courses in  the  district,  counting  all 
animals  seen.  Where  large  herds 
are  spotted,  the  pilot  circles  until 
an  accurate  tally  is  made.  Sex 
ratios  and  calf-cow  ratios  are  also 
determined  for  elk  and  deer 
respectively. 

The  population  count  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  area  is  necessary  before 
any  herd  management  scheme  can 
be  introduced.  Information  ob- 
tained in  the  count  is  correlated 
with  such  data  as  the  average  calf 
crop  per  year,  range  conditions  and 
the  prevalence  of  predators,  dis- 
eases and  parasites.  A  ground  study 
will  reveal  the  range  carrying  capa- 
city of  the  area. 


better,  there  are  fewer  winter  kills 
and  the  calf  crop  is  greatly  im- 
proved. The  elk  have  stopped 
drifting  into  settled  areas  and  an 
annual  harvest  is  permitted.  Results 
of  an  absolute  count  taken  in  the 
area  recently  show  that  the  popula- 
tion has  reached  its  highest  peak 
since  the  1954  open  season. 

A  second  example  of  attempted 
herd  management  occured  in  the 
Upper  Bow  Forest  and  the  Clear- 
water Forest  Reserves.  Detailed 
range  studies  in  1955  showed  that 
moose  herds  had  exceeded  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range  in 
many  sectors  and  that  some  elk 
herds  were  at  or  near  optimum 
size.  To  counteract  this,  a  liberal 
moose,  elk  and  deer  season  was 
allowed  in  1955  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years.  Approximately  1,100 
bull  moose  and  650  buck  deer  were 
harvested  that  year.  Only  300  bull 
elk  were  shot.  Aerial  and  ground 
survevs  later  showed  that  further 


liberal  seasons  were  in  order.  As 
a  result  another  season  on  moose 
and  deer  was  slated  for  1956  as 
well  as  a  short  cow  elk  season. 
Aerial  surveys  this  year  indicate 
that  the  various  herds  are  still 
thriving. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  near 
future  similar  herd  management 
programs  will  be  instituted  in  other 
areas.  Aim  of  the  Game  Branch 
is  to  maintain  elk  and  other  big 
game  animal  herds  at,  or  just  below 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land. 

In  order  to  establish  game  popu- 
lation trends  from  aerial  surveys, 
they  must  be  carried  out  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  survey  is  flown 


tallied  in  the  Upper  Bow  and  Clear- 
water Forests. 

Eighty-nine  animals  were  seen  in 
transect  flying  the  area  from  the 
Brazeau  River  north  to  Highway  16 
and  west  of  the  confluence  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Pembina  Rivers 
to  Jasper  National  Park.  There 
were  64  moose,  five  deer  and  20 
elks  spotted  in  643  miles  of  tran- 
sects flown. 

Elk  and  deer  are  more  difficult 
to  survey  in  this  terrain  due  to  hUls, 
forest  cover  and  air  turbulence. 
Herds  up  to  300  elk  were  seen  in 
the  Crowsnest  area  and  up  to  425 
in  the  Bow  Forest  area.  The  ani- 
mals do  not  herd  together  in  the 
Brazeau  country. 


A  large  herd  of  elk  bound  away  from  the  roar  of  an  aeroplane  used 
in  the  Crowsnest  Forest  Reserve  big  game  survey.    Herds  up  to  300 
animals  were  seen  in  the  area. 


over  the  same  area  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  of  day,  year, 
and  under  similar  weather  and  feed 
conditions.  The  first  aerial  survey 
of  the  Crowsnest  area  was  under- 
taken in  1954,  the  first  in  the  Clear- 
water Forest  in  1956  and  the  first 
in  the  Brazeau  area  in  1957. 

Approximately  1,600  big  game 
animals  were  seen  this  year  in  the 
area  comprising  the  Crowsnest 
Forest  Reserve.  This  amount  in- 
cluded 1,367  elk,  71  moose,  140 
deer  and  15  sheep.  The  area  flown 
included  63  townships,  or  approxi- 
ately  2,000  square  miles.  Some 
1,800  elk,  340  moose,  400  wild 
horses,  40  deer  and  65  sheep  were 


The  biologist  estimates  that  90 
percent  of  the  moose,  60  percent 
of  the  elk  and  10  percent  of  the 
deer  were  seen  in  the  transects  con- 
ducted in  the  area  north  of  the 
Brazeau  River.  Two  moose  per 
square  mile  were  seen,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  4.2  animals 
per  square  mile  in  this  area. 

In  addition  to  the  big  game  sur- 
veys, biologists  carry  out  surveys  of 
upland  game  birds.  Results  aid  in 
setting  bag  limits  for  the  following 
year's  hunting  season.  Aerial  svir- 
veys  of  upland  game  have  been 
tried  with  moderate  success,  but 
most  counts  have  been  made  on 
the  ground.  • 
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During  the  coming  year.  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many 
events  of  provincial,  national  and  international  interest.  Within 
Our  Borders  is  pleased  to  list  in  its  Coming  Events  column  all 
those  of  which  it  is  made  aware.  Information  should  be  forwarded 
to  Within  Our  Borders,  Room  502,  Legislative  Building,  Edmonton, 
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April  12-20 
April  14-16 
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April  26-27 
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Dental  Health  Week  _  -  _  -., 

Annual  Swine  Show  and  Sale  _ 
Horse  Show  and  Sale  - 

Cattle  and  Swine  Sale  -        .  - 

I.O.D.E.  Convention  _  _  _  . 

Home  Show   _.    __  _         _  _  __ 

District  Conference  Rotary  International  

Western  Canada  v.-Pin  Bowling  Roll-ojjs  

Aha.  Registered  Music  Teachers'  Convention  

Aha.  Teachers'  Assoc.  Convention  _  

Landrence-Fergus  Swine  Sale  . 

Cameo  Incorporated  Conference   

Aha.  Home  Economists  Association  Convention 
ACT  Search  for  Talent  „  „  _  
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 Lacombe 
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 Calgary 
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...Edmonton 


Rodeo   _  -  

Northern  Chamber  of  Commerce  Northern 

Development  Conference   _  ~  

May    1-14   Horse   Racing   _  _  _  _  -  

May   3        Northern  Alta.  Life  Underwriters'  Convention  

May   7-10    Stampede  Corral  Horse  Show  

May   8-10    Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Division  of  Canadian 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  ™  
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 Edmonton 

 Calgary 

....Edmonton 
 Calgary 

....Edmonton 


